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words as each had learnt in order to prattle with me.
The gain to all of them was wonderful," my father and
my mother learnt enough Latin to understand it, and to
use It themselves when there was need, as also did the
servants who chiefly waited upon me. In short, we latin-
ised at such a rate that it overflowed upon our villages all
round, where there still survive, having taken root through
custom, many Latin terms for workmen and their tools.
As for myself, I was over six years old before I understood
more of French or Perigordin than I did of Arabic; and
without art, without book, without grammar or rule, with-
out the rod and without a tear, I had learnt Latin quite as
pare as my master's, for I had not the means of mingling
or corrupting itf If a theme was given me, as is the way
ia schools, they gave it to others in French, but with me it
had to be given in bad Latin to be turned into good. . . .
As to Greek, of which I have almost no understanding, my
father purposed to have it taught me by art, but in a new
fashion, by way of sport and recreative exercise; we rolled
about our declensions, like those, who, with games upon a
checker-board, learn arithmetic and geometry." *

That the result of his father's method did not
ia the end quite answer his expectations was
caused, Montaigne supposes, partly by the fact
that it was not persisted in for a sufficiently long
time, partly by the fact that the scholar was nat-
urally " heavy, soft, and lethargic/' Sound of
constitution he was; reasonably good-natured
and tractable; but he could not be roused even to
play. And yet underneath this heavy complex-
ion he nourished bold Imaginings and opinions
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